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The Joint Commission on Correctional Man- 
power and Training, incorporated in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, consists of nearly a hundred 
national, international, and regional organiza- 
tions and public agencies which have joined 
together to attack one of the serious social 
problems of our day: How to secure enough 
trained men and women to bring about the 
rehabilitation of offenders through our cor- 
rectional systems and thus prevent further de- 
link ency and crime. 

Recognizing the importance of this problem, 
the Congress in 1965 passed the Correctional 
Rehabilitation Study Act, which authorizes the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Administration to 
make grants for a broad study of correctional 
manpower and training. The Joint Commis- 
sion is funded under this Act and through 
grants from private foundations, organizations, 
and individuals. 

Commission publications available: 

Differences That Make the Difference, papers 
of a seminar on implications of cultural dif- 
ferences for corrections. August 1967. 64 pp. 
Second printing November 1967. 

Targets for In-Service Training, papers of a 
seminar on in-service training. October 1967. 
68 pp. Second printing November 1967. 

Research in Correctional Rehabilitation, re- 
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ing March 1968. 70 pp. 
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report of a public opinion survey. February 
1968. Second printing March 1968. 28 pp. 

The Future of the Juvenile Court : Implica- 
tions for Correctional Manpower and Training, 
consultants’ paper. June 1968. 67 pp. 

Offenders as a Correctional Manpower Re- 
source, papers of a seminar on the use of 
offenders in corrections. July 1968. 103 pp. 

Criminology and Corrections Programs: A 
Study of the Issues, report of a seminar. July 
1968. 101 pp. 
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FOREWORD 



The nation’s current manpower crisis, particularly the shortage of 
highly trained people, is closely tied to a crisis in higher education, which 
is unable to provide enough trained specialists to meet society’s needs. 
The failure to prepare persons for the rehabilitation of public offenders 
is of special concern to the Joint Commission on Correctional Manpower 
and Training. 

The Joint Commission, under the terms of the Correctional Re- 
habilitation Study Act of 1965, is studying the availability and adequacy 
of educational resources for persons now in the correctional field or 
preparing to enter it. As a part of this study, the Joint Commission 
conducted a survey of programs in criminology and corrections in the 
nation’s institutions of higher education. 

The report of the survey, which is summarized in this publication, 
together with the papers that follow it, shows that these programs have 
a great variety of goals, content, structure, and operation. They offer 
a wide range of courses and different degrees. They are frequently in 
competition with other academic programs for status, for students, and 
for financial support. 

To offer an opportunity for program directors to discuss mutual 
problems, the Commission convened a seminar in Washington, D. C. on 
May 1 -2, 1968. As a result of the meeting, an ad hoc committee was 
formed to plan an association of criminology and corrections programs. 

The seminar was the responsibility of Joint Commission staff mem- 
bers John J. Galvin and Loren Karacki. 

The Joint Commission expresses its appreciation of the contribu- 
tions of all participants. Arnold Hopkins, of the Office of Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance in the U. S. Department of Justice, James Stinchcomb, of 
the American Association of Junior Colleges, and E. Preston Sharp, 
General Secretary, American Correctional Association, gave special 
presentations on the work of their agencies in connection with correc- 
tions programs. E. K. Nelson, Jr., of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, gave the participants a preview of the findings of a study of 
executive development in corrections which he is conducting for the 
Joint Commission. Special thanks go to Charles Matthews, dean of the 
Center for Study of Crime, Delinquency, and Corrections at Southern 
Illinois University, who chaired the seminar. 

It is with pleasure that the Joint Commission presents this publica- 
tion to the universities, the correctional community, and to all persons 
interested in education which prepares personnel for correctional work. 

William T. Adams 
Associate Director 
Joint Commission on Correctional 
Manpower and Training 
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ISSUES FOR THE SEMINAR 

John J. Galvin 

Any field that requires college-trained personnel must look to the 
institutions of higher education as its first line of recruitment. It must 
have alliances with school officials, departments, individual faculty mem- 
bers. Such alliances must entail mutual understanding as to the man- 
power requirements and the personnel standards and practices of the 
field — and as to the relevance of particular courses and forms of study 
for work in the field. 

Corrections today has relatively few safe beachheads on the campus. 
Professional schools have generally neglected the entire area of criminal 
justice, including corrections. The “learned disciplines” have long been 
concerned with building theoretical knowledge which has relevance for 
the study of crime, but not so much with training practitioners to work 
in corrections or with studies which might directly guide practice. 

Belatedly, conectional administrators and some of their critics have 
begun to recognize that the university is really a gap in the field’s re- 
cruitment piogram rather than a key part of it. And so something of a 
scramble is on to change the situation. So far, the efforts of corrections 
to form useful alliances with higher education have produced less than 
satisfactory results, but the Joint Commission’s recent survey, summarized 
in the following chapter, shows evidence of increased interest on the 
campus. Over the past two years, in interaction with one another and 
with representatives of both parties to this projected rapprochement. 
Joint Commission staff have developed and in some measure documented 
several assumptions about the present state of affairs and the reasons 
therefor. These assumptions can be summarized as follows. 

l.In general, the university is a formidable institution to be ap- 
proached by a non-prestigious, non-affluent client such as correc- 
tions. This situation is due in part to the university’s traditional 
resistance to any effort to bring a vocational emphasis into under- 
graduate curriculum building and research, except in the prepara- 
tion of teachers. 

2. An important source of university resistance to involvement in a 
new field of practice is institutional inertia. 

3. The task of forming alliances with the university is particularly 
difficult for corrections because: 

a. Corrections requires comparatively small numbers of most of 
the professionals trained by universities. 

b. It needs thousands of persons a year for jobs which are seen by 
many as requiring a college background, but it has achieved 
no consensus about the specifics of training them. 



Mr. Galvin is a task force director on the staff of the Joint Commission on Correctional 
Manpower and Training. 
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c. For years there has been a fairly widespread belief that, to the 
extent that corrections does have a place in the university, it 
is the graduate school of social work, but these schools have 
generally shown no special interest in training for correctional 
work and they are graduating far too few persons to meet the 
demand for social work skills in many fields. 

4. While the academic community has responded to corrections here 
and there over the country, development of corrections-related 
programs has been haphazard and lacking in a common basis of 
content. 

It will perhaps be useful to develop these points a little further and 
to learn what some members of the academic community have to say on 
the subject. 

Vocational Preparation by the University 

In general, it can be said that universities have been reluctant to 
undertake undergraduate teaching which might be tagged “vocational,” 
but some members of the academic community are taking a different 
position. 

Addressing this issue with reference to undergraduate education for 
helping services, of which corrections is one, Professor Eugene Koprotoski 
of the University of Colorado, said recently: 

. . . When we talk about building learning experiences around 
goal setting, systems orientation, and instrumental roles, the 
distinction between liberal education and vocational training 
becomes obscure and artificial. For example, in playing the 
change agent role, an individual will need both concepts and 
experience in applying what is learned to real life situations. 
Thus, it s not a question of liberal education vs. vocational 
training but r.ither a question of the most appropriate sequenc- 
ing of educational experiences. The notion that education takes 
place in a classroom and training takes place in the “real world” 
is somewhat arbitrary. If curriculum-planning were more closely 
tied to learning and motivational theory, it is altogether possible 
that an individual would spend six months [on a job] in a help- 
ing service agency before even entering a classroom. This ex- 
posure to the real world” could be repeated several times during 
an individual s period of formal learning. In this way concepts 
could be tested against reality, modified when necessary, and 
grow out of personal experience. 1 

Universities are not truly anti- or non-vocationally oriented, of 
course. This may be a myth of some importance in the liberal arts 
college, but the university comprises colleges, schools, and departments 
lor a host of established and aspiring professions and technical occupa- 
tions. With rare exceptions, however, such university programs are in 
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fields characterized by affluence and prestige or in public service fields 
in which there are very large-scale public expenditures that reflect wide- 
spread public concern, effective political activity, or both. Most of the 
more prestigious of these programs are at the graduate level, but many 
are undergraduate programs. 

Institutional Inertia 

Another major source of resistance by the university to evangeliza- 
tion by a new field of practice is institutional inertia. The decision- 
making process on most campuses is such that any change must be ar- 
rived at slowly and tortuously; changes seen as drastic may be almost 
unthinkable on some campuses. Christopher Jencks has written: 

The inadequacies of the curriculum are, I think, a direct reflec- 
tion of the paralysis of faculty government. At most universi- 
ties, the faculty is too big to do anything efficiently and too con- 
servative to let individual faculty members decide things for 
themselves. The Byzantine irrelevance of faculty politics cannot 
help but be mirrored in the curriculum. Men ding to lectures, 
examinations, credit hours, prerequisites, and the like not be- 
cause they are good for the students but because they provide an 
excellent framework for adjudicating the competing interests of 
individual professors and departments. What usually passes for 
curriculum “reform” usually serves a political rather than a 
pedagogic purpose. 2 

Similar views were expressed by G. Lester Anderson, professor of 
education at the State University of New York at Buffalo, during a cor- 
rectional manpower institute held in Atlanta in November 1966. His 
paper, which treats in some depth the issues inherent in corrections- 
university relationships, is contained in a report of the institute. 3 

Corrections’ Difficulties in Approaching Universities 

The difficulties faced by corrections in approaching the university 
for help in preparing personnel are compounded by its employment 
patterns. 

Corrections requires, in scattered localities, comparatively small 
numbers of most of the kinds of workers who are trained in universities 
— teachers, doctors in several specialties, psychologists, social workers, 
lawyers, counselors, business administrators, nutritionists, nurses, medical 
technicians, librarians, social researchers, recreation leaders, and many 
others. Thus ideally corrections should have lines into most schools and 
departments of a very great many colleges and universities across the 
country. This would be a tremendous undertaking for a field which is 
relatively restricted in numbers and in funding. 

In addition, corrections needs thousands of persons a year for jobs 
which many people believe require college background, but there is 



little agreement among leaders in corrections about the specific training 
such employees need. Included are such jobs as probation and parole 
officers and institutions classification personnel and caseworkers whose 
critical importance for corrections is obvious. But because there is no 
consensus as to the proper qualifications for such jobs, a college curricu- 
lum to prepare people for them has no natural home on the campus. 
Nor has it been possible to mount a concerted national effort to create 
new schools affiliated with universities, as occurred in the cases of medi- 
cine, law, social work, and other generally recognized professions. 

There is a view that corrections should not opt for a specialized 
curriculum, at least at the undergraduate level, but should join forces 
with other helping services in seeking the collaboration of higher educa- 
tion institutions. Referring to undergraduate programs, Professor Ken- 
neth Polk, of the University of Oregon, expressed it this way: 

. . . programs for helping professions at an undergraduate level 
do not require a specialized focus. We do not need individualized 
programs in the areas of social work, counseling, corrections, 
vocational rehabilitation, to name but a few. Individuals being 
prepared for many of these fields would benefit by a multi- 
disciplinary program that shares the talents and experiences 
available in these areas. The field work experience of students 
can be organized to provide whatever specialized training the in- 
dividual requires, while other field work and academic experi- 
ences can provide needed exposure to other professions. 4 
Expositions of issues and possibilities in such baccalaureate programs are 
presented in the paper by Koprowski quoted above and one by Professor 
Herbert Bisno of the University of Oregon. 3 

Related to this educational approach is the undergraduate social 
welfare program proposed in recent years by some social work educators 
and professional leaders and developed in some colleges and universities. 
An extensive survey of such programs shows that they are producing 
about as many people for jobs in the helping services as are produced 
by graduate schools of social work. Some correctional leaders and crimi- 
nologists object to these programs as producing people who are regarded 
by graduate-trained social workers as second-class practitioners. Such 
critics state also that these programs are really designed more to screen 
and recruit for graduate professional schools than to meet manpower 
needs by preparing capable practitioners at the bachelor’s degree level. 
This objection is not fully supported by survey findings that only 18 
percent of graduates in the academic year 1965-66 went on to graduate 
social work schools and that 'l 6 percent went immediately into social 
service jobs. 6 

It is possible, of course, to question the relevance of higher educa- 
tion for the great bulk of work done in the corrections field. When the 
tasks are broken down into their details, many become rather common- 
place chores which can be learned readily by persons without extensive 
education. 
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This view does not deal with several important issues. It ignores 
the increasing extent to which the campus is coming to be the recruat- 
ment arena for the kinds of people corrections must compete for in 
sizeable numbers, even if it does use many personnel without college 
background. Moreover, this view does not deal satisfactorily with correc- 
tions need for practical links with sources of theoretical knowledge and 
expertise in research, training, program design, and other complex tasks. 

° r ’ , CO ] r i ver c Sel y’ ^ oes it recognize the university’s need for ready access 
to a held of public service which is replete with moral and intellectual 
challenge in a democratic society. Something of an in-between approach 
. ° r D etter > a suggested resolution of the existing break between theore- 
ticians and correctional workers who perform more routine tasks — is 
Donald Cressey s concept of an arrangement following the manpower 
model of the space industry, with its division of labor among policy- 
makers, theoreticians, engineers, and technicians.^ 

In both corrections and the academic community there has long 
been a fairly widespread belief that, if corrections has a place in the 
university at all, it is in the graduate school of social work. But, with a 
few notable exceptions, schools of social work have not made a special 
point of trying to recruit or train people for the correctional field. More- 
over, these schools are graduating only a fraction of the number of work- 
ers for which a need is presumed to exist, and the demand for their 
services is far larger in other fields than in corrections. (This fact, inci- 
dentally, leads schools to prepare people for roles which many consider 
of limited utility in the correctional field.) Schools of social work are a 
source of a few persons to fill specialized roles in corrections, but they 
can never, in the foreseeable future, be a primary source of supply for 
the thousands of case-management jobs and group-work jobs in the field. 
Until this reality is fully understood by all concerned, there will con- 
tinue to be a block to clear thinking and realistic planning about cor- 
rectional manpower needs and resources. 

In a sense “corrections” really cannot approach “the university.” 
Neither is a monolith. In its present fragmented state, corrections is 
almost impotent to agree on anything or act in concert. 

Disagreements among Programs Preparing for Correctional Work 

In a number of places the academic community has reached out or 
responded to corrections. This appears to have come about most often 
because of the special interest and initiative of a faculty member. In a 
few instances correctional administrators were successful in persuading 
college or univeisity administrations to make provision for corrections- 
related programs. In general, however, the process could be described 
as willy-nilly partly because of the haphazard way in which programs 
have originated but also because of the lack of consensus about the 
training required for correctional work. The result is seen in the find- 
ings of our survey of corrections-oriented degree programs. There is no 
evidence of sureness of any general agreement as to such issues as: 
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• . . Where, within the educational institution, such a curriculum 
belongs. 

. . . What level of education we are talking about, with current 
programs ranging from A.A. to Ph.D. level. 

. . . Whether both skill and theory should be taught. 

. . . What specific courses in what fields or disciplines should be 
included or recommended as electives; what proportion of course work 
should be specifically related to corrections; and what areas of knowledge 
and kinds of skills should be included. 

. . . What provisions should be made for practical exposure to the 
field and skill training in practice settings. 

. . . Just what it is that students are being prepared for — that is, 
what kinds of jobs in what types of settings; whether different levels of 
education among curricula reflect differences in training goals or simply 
differences in the biases or interests of faculty members (or availability 
of faculty and other resources); what barriers to employment graduates 
of these programs are likely to encounter. 

Issues Dividing Educators 

Course descriptions in catalogs and consultation with faculty reflect 
key issues which tend to divide educators involved in programs offering 
degrees or specializations in corrections or criminology. 

A major division is between those concerned primarily if not ex- 
clusively with training Ph.D. candidates and those identified with termi- 
nal degree programs at either the bachelor or master's level. The former 
are more likely to de-emphasize corrections, seeing it as simply a segment 
of the total criminal justice process. Moreover, they are much concerned 
with scholarship — research, development of college teachers, publication 
of criminological books and papers. In the action area they see their 
roles and those of their graduates more as influencers of public policy or 
high-level change agents than as persons performing or concerned with 
the more ordinary day-to-day correctional tasks. 

Programs offering bachelor's or master’s degrees are, generally 
speaking, engaged in preparing practitioners for the field, while also 
recruiting at least occasional students for more advanced study. A prob- 
lem of central interest here is the lack of clear distinction in purposes, 
content, and teaching methods as between baccalaureate and master’s 
level programs. Some differences showed up in our survey, but they are 
by no means clear-cut. This issue probably rests more on manpower 
utilization and recruitment practices in the field than on anything else. 
So long as the field does not have definite provision for the effective 
utilization of the newly graduated B.A., educational programs at this 
level will tend to be exercises in futility. 

The facts that corrections has long been an eclectic field and crimi- 
nology a multi-disciplinary study are reflected in the miscellany of 
auspices for corrections/criminology programs in universities. Seven 
“host departments” for such programs were identified in the survey in 
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content j^entity: criminal justice, criminology, corrections, 
p science, public administration, social welfare, sociology. Organiza- 
tioru y, some programs are located in special centers, separate colleges, 
schools, departments, and divisions, but most are within departments of 
colleges of liberal arts or are themselves separate departments. 

Differences in auspices are reflected in differing kinds of course 
o erings wit administration, political science, economics, and law 
eing stressed more than psychological approaches, but practice-oriented 
courses often seem rooted in the traditions and tenets of professions 
based more on individual psychology. 



Proposals Offered for Consideration 

. P ur co ? cern here is with discovering policies and lines of action 
which promise to reduce the present confusion and uncertainty and bring 

a r, 3 leVCl . ade( l uacy in the trea tment of corrections in institutions 
o ig ter education. Some proposals of this nature are summarized here 
tor consideration during the seminar. 

1. It is essential and urgent that corrections reach some practical 
agreement concerning categories and responsibility levels of work and 
relate it to kinds of knowledge and skill requirements which can be 
translated into educational curricula at appropriate levels. The Joint 
Commission staff’s task analysis project will lay the groundwork for 
detailed proposals of this nature. The principle at issue here is that 
qualifications be realistically based on agency-determined tasks essential 
to meeting the needs of offenders, not on the unquestioned traditions of 
particular occupational specialties or learned disciplines. This principle 
was a central point at the conference on manpower and training for 
corrections held at Arden House in 1965. Correspondence and conver- 
sation with interested persons since that time indicate that it has sub- 
stantial support among leaders in both education and corrections. 

2. Any standards agreed on must rest solidly on a realistic assess- 
ment of manpower pools and manpower trends and of what is possible 
for corrections in the area of personnel practices. For example, it should 
now be clear to any reader of manpower studies by the Labor Depart- 
ment and other agencies that a master’s degree is an unrealistic require- 
ment for most of the entry-level jobs in corrections. 

3. It is for the universities to decide just how corrections-related 
educational programs will be provided and what will be the specifics of 
the curricula, requirements for degrees, etc. But all planning should 
entail close interaction with representatives of the field. A mechanism 
needs to be created to serve this purpose at the national level with 

provisions for regional, state, and local liaison consistent with national 
manpower policies. 

In decrying the current diffuse state of affairs, it is not the staff’s 
contention that there is a “right” program with a “right” course sequence 
and degree. On the contrary, legitimate differences do exist in program 
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philosophy, purpose, and content which necessarily require different 
course and degree emphases. It does appear, however, that much can be 
gained by an ongoing analysis of program differences and the factors 
which account for them. In view of the rather sporadic manner in which 
these programs have developed, it is difficult to believe that there is not 
a great deal which needs modification and revision. Out of such activity 
can begin to emerge some elements of standardization. Until this is 
achieved, it is not likely the criminology /corrections programs can be- 
come a major voice in corrections. 

4. The programs themselves should entail close and continuing in- 
teraction with the field — through field work, field research, work-study 
arrangements, continuing education arrangements, faculty-agency ex- 
changes and joint appointments, and the like. 

5. Absolutely essential is the elimination of archaic or artificial 
barriers to employment of graduates or to internships, summer work, or 
part-time work by students. 

6. In addition to the selection and preparation of students for 
generic correctional roles, the school or department offering such a pro- 
gram should provide other corrections-related services — such as liaison 
with schools and departments training various professional specialists 
whose services are required in corrections (e.g., lawyers, doctors, teachers, 
social science researchers, social workers). Such services should secure 
visibility for corrections in these departments and opportunities for at 
least some of their students to have course work and field experiences 
and carry on research in corrections. 

7. An essential provision must be for massive financial support of 
any higher education programs designed to recruit and prepare students 
for corrections. This must include funds for faculty positions, student 
stipends, subsidization of educational leave, and any other feature of 
the total program which calls for expenditure of funds by agencies or 
universities. Support must be of a long-term variety, not just the funding 
of “innovations" or demonstrations, and it should be integral to a 
national manpower program to improve the helping services. 

8. Planning must entail the development of people for faculty posi- 
tions. One important source is the experienced practitioner who has 
the aptitude but may lack the credentials to be secure on the academic 
scene. Well-financed fellowships to provide graduate training for such 
candidates will be needed. At the same time, subsidy" programs and 
modifications in personnel practices are needed to encourage some pro- 
fessors to leave the campus for substantial periods in order to acquire 
practical field experience. 

9. As plans are developed and implemented to augment and im- 
prove higher education’s capacity to train correctional manpower, every 
effort should be made to avoid the emergence of rigid policies which 
lock out people capable of making significant contributions in the field 
but lacking in past opportunities to acquire credentials. Requirements 
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for entry jobs and for promotions should be realistically set. Ample 
opportunities should be provided for advancement through experience, 
training, work-study, and educational leave arrangements. 

10. There must be concern for the future growth and mobility of 
students. Preparation which is narrow and specific may produce useful 
technicians for today but ignore the need for broadly educated men and 

women who will be effective change agents and the correctional leaders 
of tomorrow. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
IN CRIMINOLOGY AND CORRECTIONS 

Report of a Survey 

Loren Karacki and John J. Galvin 



As part of its responsibility to determine the availability and ade- 
quacy of educational and training resources for persons entering correc- 
tional work, the Joint Commission conducted a survey of degree-granting 
programs in the field of criminology and corrections as they operated in 
the academic year 1967-68. The object was to obtain a factual account- 
ing of these programs regarding such matters as their number and loca- 
tion, the types of academic awards granted, the course work provided, 
enrollments, and the number of students receiving degrees. In addition, 
respondents were asked for their impressions of some of the central issues 
confronting these programs, such as their acceptance by correctional 
administrators and by other units of the university. This report is pri- 
marily intended to present the findings of the survey; only a limited 
effort is made to draw upon their implications. 



Methodology 



Relying upon a variety of information sources/ 101 colleges and 
universities were identified as possibly having degree-granting programs 
in criminology and corrections. (The, colleges a. universities are listed 
at the end of this paper.) Survey questionnaires were mailed to the ap- 
propriate academic department or, if this was unknown, to the university 
or college president. The initial mailing date was November 30, 1967, 
with follow-up letters sent between late December and mid-January. The 
cutoff date for receipt of completed questionnaires was March 15, 1968, 
and no questionnaires arriving after that date are included in the 
analysis. 

Responses were received from 83 schools, of which 20 weie elimi- 
nated from the survey for various reasons, primarily because no courses 
in criminology or corrections were indicated. 2 The 63 which remained 
were divided into three categories: “established” programs, “new” pro- 
grams, and “non-degree” programs. 

No assurance can be given that the procedure described successfully 
identified all programs that properly fall within the scope of the survey, 
especially in view of constantly changing developments in the field. It 



Mr. Calvin is a task force director on the staff of the Joint Commission, and Mi 
Karacki is assistant task force director. 
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can be said with confidence, however, that the vast majority of degree- 
granting programs operating in the academic year 1967-68 were contacted 
and that all major programs are included. 

As used throughout the report, “established” programs are those 
programs offering a formally approved specialization or degree in crimi- 
nology or corrections which had been in existence long enough to have 
graduated students from the program. “New” programs are those offer- 
ing a formally recognized specialization or degree in criminology or 
corrections which had not existed long enough to have graduated stu- 
dents or, if they had, had graduated students in numbers far short of 
their intended capacity. The newness of these programs is indicated by 
the fact that several existed on paper only at this point. They are 
separated here from “established” programs because they provide some 
suggestion of trends and because their inclusion with “established” 
programs would distort many of the survey findings. The last category, 
“non-degree” programs, refers to those academic departments surveyed 
which offered only course work in criminology and corrections, without 
a specialization or special degree. To be included, it was only necessary 
that one course be given, although most departments reported offering 
more. 

It should be mentioned that, in reviewing survey returns, it oc- 
casionally was very difficult to determine whether a program qualified 
as an “established” or “new” one, or even if it qualified at all. While 
questionnaire items were intended to allow for these distinctions, the 
inability of many respondents to provide information for all questions 
and the ambiguity inherent in many questions asked left considerable 
room for interpretation and resulted in the assignment of some programs 
to a status different from what was indicated by the questionnaire re- 
sponse. Generally, changes of this sort were in the direction of increasing 
the number of “non-degree” programs. It is hoped that the changes 
have enhanced the value of the survey by making more valid the dis- 
tinctions between program types. 

Of the 63 programs which are the subject of this report, 33 were 
categorized as “established” programs, 10 as “new” programs, and 20 as 
“non-degree” programs. Four “established” programs were located in 
the East, four in the South, nine in the Midwest, and 16 in the West. 3 
Among “new” programs, three were in the East, three in the South, three 
in the Midwest, and one in the West. 4 

For purposes of analysis, the 33 “established” programs have been 
divided according to the academic departments in which they were 
housed, with four coming under criminology departments, 21 under 
sociology departments, and eight under other departments. 5 

Major characteristics of the 63 programs are shown in the summary 
table which follows. Details are given in the numbered tables referred 
to in the following paragraphs, which appear in the appendix of this 
publication. 
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Number of schools with criminology / corrections programs and 
enrollments in programs, academic year 1967-68; and 
degrees granted, academic year 1966-67 



Program status 
and department 


Number 

of 

schools 


Course enrollments*^ 


Degrees granted 


Under- 

graduate 


Graduate 


Under- 

graduate 


Graduate 


Total 


6 3 


12,279 


1,262 


640 


89 


Established 


33 


9,413 


1,006 


619 


88 


Criminology 


4 


1,379 


227 


211 


35 


Sociology 


21 


5,642 


411 


310 


40 


Other 


8 


2,392 


368 


98 


13 


New 


10 


1,168 


54 


21 


1 


Non-degree 


20 


1,698 


202 


— 


— 



!/ Course enrollment figures may count the same student more than once. 
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Academic Levels and Emphasis of Programs 

Table 1 shows the types of awards granted in programs of crimi- 
nology and corrections, by program status and department. Besides 
noting the many combinations of degrees and specializations reported by 
respondents - which is indicative of the divergent forms these programs 
take - two additional observations are relevant. The first concerns the 
academic level at which these programs operated. Most “established” 
programs offered specialization or degrees at both the undergraduate 
and graduate level, but this was not the case for most “new” programs. 
Twenty-four of the 33 “established” programs operated at both the 
undergraduate and graduate levels, while only two of the 10 “new’ 
programs were offered at both the undergraduate and graduate level. 6 
While possibly signifying a new pattern for programs of criminology 
and corrections, this distinction is probably due more to the relatively 
short lifetime of “new” programs, since it would be expected that at 
least a few of them would expand their operations as they became 
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established and in the process would begin to function at both the 
undergraduate and graduate levels. 

The second comment has to do with the practice of “established” 
programs in departments of sociology to offer only specialization in 
criminology and corrections,, rather than special degrees. The close 
historical and intellectual connection between the study of criminology 
and corrections on the one hand and sociology on the other is already 
confirmed by the concentration of these programs in departments of 
sociology. That these programs continue to maintain close ties with 
the parent departments would seem to be indicated by the finding that 
15 of the 21 such programs offered only a specialization in criminology 
and corrections. Indeed, in examining the survey information gathered 
on criminology and corrections programs, it appears that in general, 
those which exist within departments of sociology can best be under- 
stood when the basic service these programs provide the parent depart- 
ment is kept in mind; namely, that of providing course selections for 
undergraduate and graduate students majoring in sociology and others 
interested in obtaining some background in social science. One finds, 
for example, that these programs tend to have rather large course en- 
rollments but relatively few students who have graduated with an actual 
specialization in criminology and corrections. This finding and others 
call attention to the relationship of these programs in sociology to the 
parent department. 

In contrast, 10 of the 12 “established” programs in criminology or 
“other” departments offered special degrees in criminology and correc- 
tions. Related to this, there is some suggestion that these programs 
were more clearly geared to the needs of students seeking a special degree 
rather than to those of a broader cross-section of the student body. 

The distinction drawn between criminology and corrections pro- 
grams in departments of sociology and in other departments is hardly 
surprising to anyone intimately familiar with these programs. What 
may be of greater significance, is the finding that among the 10 “new” 
programs identified by the survey, only three were in departments of 
sociology and social work and five in other departments. 7 This may 
provide an indication of the trend for the future. 

In addition to the types of awards granted by programs of crimi- 
nology and corrections, an effort was also made to determine the kind 
of correctional preparation these programs offered. This was done by 
asking respondents to indicate in rank order the fields in which their 
students were best prepared from among the following selections: pro- 
bation, parole, institution custody, institution treatment, administration, 
research, and college or university teaching. The responses are pre- 
sented in Table 2. (It should be noted that the format for Table 2 and 
most of the tables which follow is identical to that of Table 1 with the 
exception that “established” programs have additionally been divided 
into those operating at the undergraduate or graduate levels only or at 
both levels.) 
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As shown in Table 2, among the 40 persons responding to the 
question, 18, or nearly half, indicated that their students were best pre- 
pared for probation work, six said institutional custody, five administra- 
tion, four institutional treatment, three research, three teaching, and 
one parole work. The lone mention of parole work is somewhat mis- 
leading, since respondents citing probation first commonly selected 
parole work as the area of second-best preparation. All three choices for 
college teaching were programs in departments of sociology, while three 
of the five selections for administration were in the other-department 
category. 



Enrollments, Course Hours, Graduations 

Respondents were asked to indicate the number of course hours 
given in criminology and corrections, the enrollment in these courses, 
and the number of students who graduated during academic year 1966-67 
with a concentration in criminology or corrections. 8 

The number of course hours in criminology and corrections at both 
the undergraduate and graduate levels is given in Table 3. The mode 
at both levels is 12-23 hours. Assuming three credit hours per course, 9 
this would indicate that these programs often consist of a core curricu- 
lum of four to seven courses at the undergraduate level, or as the case 
may be, at both undergraduate and graduate levels. The figure is much 
higher for programs in departments of criminology than for those in 
sociology or other departments. 

Catalogues, bulletins, and other written materials were, obtained 
from the schools and departments involved on the assumption that 
course offerings could then be identified. Their review, however, proved 
to be something of a disappointment, since the published materials often 
did not contain specific reference to criminology and corrections pro- 
grams, thus complicating the task of course identification. Nonetheless, 
it is evident that a wide range of courses is offered as part of criminology 
and corrections sequences. At the undergraduate level it was possible 
to identify over 200 different course titles; at the graduate level, the 
number was more than 100. Not unexpectedly, when course titles are 
classified into general subject areas, criminology and corrections are the 
two areas having greatest course concentration, with 94 and 63 courses, 
respectively, falling into these categories. However, courses were also 
offered in law and the administration of justice (36), public administra- 
tion (20), social welfare/social work (12), research methods and issues 
(17), correctional treatment techniques (16), and the various behavioral 
sciences (41), 

Table 4 presents information on student enrollment in courses of 
criminology and corrections. It shows that the total undergraduate 
course enrollment was in excess of 12,000 and that the graduate course 
enrollment exceeded 1,200. The greatest concentration of course enroll- 
ment was found in “established” programs in departments of sociology, 
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which had over 5,500 undergraduate and 400 graduate enrollees. These 
figures undoubtedly exaggerate the actual number of students involved, 
since many students will have enrolled for more than one course 10 ; this 
notwithstanding, the figures are impressive and point to the popularity 
of criminology and corrections courses among the student body at many 
schools. 

There is an appreciable drop in numbers when students who gradu- 
ated during 1966-67 with a criminology or corrections concentration are 
considered. As Table 5 shows, 640 undergraduates and 89 graduate 
students were reported as having graduated from “established” or “new” 
programs. By department, among “established” programs, degrees were 
awarded to 211 undergraduate and 35 graduate students in criminology, 
310 undergraduates and 40 graduate students in sociology, and 98 under- 
graduates and 13 graduate students in other departments. Since not all 
respondents were able to supply this information, the figures may be 
somewhat low; however, they are assumed to be reasonably accurate. 

When the number of degree recipients in criminology and sociology 
departments is compared with the course enrollments in these depart- 
ments, programs located in sociology departments are found to have 
proportionally far more course enrollees than graduates at both the 
undergraduate and graduate levels. Stated in the form of a ratio, for 
every undergraduate degree recipient in corrections-criminology pro- 
grams in sociology departments, there were 18.2 course enrollees, while 
in criminology departments the ratio was one graduate for every 6.5 
enrollees. Similarly, at the graduate level, the ratio for sociology depart- 
ments was one graduate per 10.3 course enrollees, but for criminology 
departments one graduate for only 6.5 enrollees. While several factors 
may account for this difference, certainly one possible explanation, as 
mentioned earlier, is that these programs in departments of sociology 
generally are intended to serve a much broader cross-section of the 
student body than those in criminology departments. 11 

Field Experience 

Information was also obtained on the kind of field experience pro- 
vided students in criminology and corrections. Data on field experience 
are presented in Table 6, while Table 7 shows the agencies and facilities 
used for this purpose. 

Referring to Table 6, the most frequent type of field experience 
provided at the undergraduate level was tours and visits (3,355), fol- 
lowed by placements during the academic year (456), summer field 
placements (310), work-study assignments (82), and internships (36). 
Tours and visits and school-year placements were especially favored by 
programs in departments of sociology. Programs in criminology and 
other departments, in turn, placed relatively greater emphasis on sum- 
mer field placements and work-study arrangements. 

At the graduate school level, the ordering of types of field experience 
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by frequency is similar to the undergraduate level except that work- 
study arrangements (27) were somewhat more common than summer 
field placements (19). In contrast with the undergraduate level, place- 
ments during the academic year were far more frequently used than 
work-study in criminology departments, while few field experiences were 
reported by other departpients. 

In Table 7, the various agencies and facilities used for field ex- 
perience are indicated. As would be expected, relatively greater use was 
made of probation and parole facilities and correctional institutions 
than halfway houses and courts. 

Financial Support for Students 

Financial support provided students in corrections and criminology 
is shown in Table 8. A total of 96 fellowships, 25 stipends, 98 assistant- 
ships, 84 work-study assignments, and 45 “other” forms of support were 
reported by respondents. By source, federal funds were used in 168 cases, 
state funds in 123 cases, and other funds in 57 cases. 

Rather than comparing the number of students receiving financial 
support with the total enrollment in criminology and corrections pro- 
grams, as is done in Table 8, a better comparison would have been with 
the number of students currently concentrating in criminology and 
corrections. Unfortunately, this information is not available and, in its 
absence, it is difficult to assess fully the significance of the figures on 
financial support. However, if the respondents themselves are to pro- 
vide the basis for judgment, the support indicated would seem to fall 
far short of the level desired. At least it can be said that when respond- 
ents were asked how correctional agencies could best assist programs of 
criminology and corrections, a frequent response was: through some 
form of financial aid for students. As it was, only 44 students in nine 
programs were reported to be receiving financial aid directly from 
correctional agencies. 

The problem of obtaining financial support for students in crimi- 
nology and corrections was seen as especially acute by several respond- 
ents in view of the assistance now received by students entering social 
work 12 or vocational rehabilitation 13 programs. As one respondent put 
it, unless greater federal assistance is provided students in criminology 
and corrections, social work and vocational rehabilitation would eventu- 
ally preempt the field of corrections. 

In this general context, it is perhaps noteworthy that programs in 
departments of criminology reported more students receiving financial 
support than those in departments of sociology, apparently because 
criminology departments have been more successful in obtaining federal 
assistance. Of the 133 students receiving financial support in depart- 
ments of criminology, 66 had federal funds. Among programs in soci- 
ology, only 37 of the 109 students receiving assistance had federal 
support. 
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Work Experience and Career Interests of Students 

Respondents were asked to indicate the percentage of students in 
criminology or corrections programs with prior work experience in the 
field and the percentage with a career interest in corrections. While 
many commented that their answer would depend upon whether they 
were talking about undergraduate or graduate students — a choice which 
was not provided them — it may still be informative to consider the 
responses. As shown in Table 9, only nine respondents indicated that 25 
percent or more of their students had prior work experience in correc- 
tions, but 26 indicated that 25 percent or more had career interests in 
the field. It is apparent that only when programs at both the under- 
graduate and graduate levels are examined does one find programs with 
over a quarter of their students having had prior work experience in 
corrections. No such distinction exists w r hen career interests are con- 
sidered, however, since three of the eight undergraduate programs indi- 
cated that 25 percent or more of their students had career interests in 
corrections. 



Faculty 

Another area of inquiry was the number of faculty involved in 
teaching criminology and corrections courses and the kind of faculty 
involvement in off-campus correctional activities. Table 10 shows that a 
total of 188 full-time and 91 part-time faculty were reported as teaching 
criminology and corrections courses. It is interesting to note that pro- 
grams in departments of criminology and other departments made much 
greater use of part-time personnel than did programs in departments of 
sociology, and that this pattern is repeated among “new” programs. 
While there were four times as many full-time faculty in programs in 
sociology departments as there were part-time faculty, the ratio was much 
closer to one-to-one in departments of criminology and other depart- 
ments as well as in “new” programs. 

There appeared to be generally wide involvement of faculty in 
off-campus correctional activities. Research projects were the most fre- 
quently cited activities, followed in order by consultation, in-service 
training, extension work, civil service examination boards, part-time 
employment, and parole or probation board membership. 
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Employment of Graduates ; 

An item of vital importance to the Joint Commission is the em- j 

ployment obtained by graduates of criminology and corrections pro- ! 

grams. For those able to supply this information, Table 11 reports the 
responses for undergraduate degree recipients and Table 12 for graduate | 

degree recipients. As shown in Table 11, of the 477 graduates reported 
on, 130 went into probation or parole work, 57 into institutional treat- [ 

ment vwk, 42 into institutional custody, one into administration, three t 
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into research, six into teaching; 238 were either unknown or listed as 
ot ler. When the latter 238 are eliminated, on a percentage basis, 54.4 
percent entered probation or parole work, 23.8 percent entered inst' u- 
tional treatment work, 17.6 percent went into institutional custody, and 
4.2 pei cent entered either administration, research, or teaching. 

Among graduate degree recipients, as shown in Table 12, of the 66 
reported on, 16 entered probation or parole work; 16, teaching; seven, 
institutional treatment; four, institutional custody; five, administration; 
hve, research; while 13 were classified as “other or unknown.” Elimi- 
nating the other or unknown ’ category, by percentage, 30.2 percent 
entered probation or parole work; 13.2 percent, institutional treatment 
work; 7.5 percent, institutional custody; 9.4 percent, administration; 9.4 
percent, research; and 30.2 percent, teaching. 

When the percentage figures for graduate degree recipients are 
compared with those for holders of undergraduate degrees, it is evident 
that a major shift occurs from probation, parole, and institutional posi- 
tions to the more specialized positions of administration, research, and 
teaching. Among those with undergraduate degrees, 95.8 percent en- 
tered probation, parole or institution positions while only 42 percent 
became administrators, researchers, or teachers. In contrast, just under 

half of the graduate degree holders reported on entered administration 
research or teaching. 

The shift away from probation and parole work at the graduate 
level is especially striking in view of the importance frequently attached 
to graduate degrees for this kind of work “ Both in absolute and rela- 
tive terms, it is apparent that graduate programs in criminology and 
corrections are not producing many people who are entering probation 
S anci P ar °l e work, while those at the undergraduate level are Yet the 

preference for hiring appears to run counter to this pattern as graduate 
degrees continue to receive strong endorsement for probation and 
parole work. 

At least with respect to criminology and corrections programs the 
wisdom of emphasizing graduate degrees for probation and parole work 
would seem open to question. In the first place, it is unlikely that 
graduate degree holders from criminology and corrections programs will 
be attracted to probation and parole work in greater numbers as long 
as there is a continuing demand for persons to fill positions in adminis- 
tration, research, and teaching. Secondly, among those programs which 
do attempt to prepare students for probation and parole work, it appears 
that the impact of requirements for graduate degrees has already begun 
to be felt. Thus, when respondents were asked to identify the most 
difficult factor confronting their graduates when seeking employment in 
corrections, as shown in Table 13, of the 15 whose programs were classi- 
fied as emphasizing probation and parole, 15 four said requirements for 
advanced degrees were the most difficult factor, while two others gave 
closely related responses. Significantly, this was not a problem among 
programs with different emphases. It may well be, therefore, that the 
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net effect of greater emphasis upon graduate degrees in probation and 
parole work may be to undermine those programs which now seek to 
satisfy the manpower demand in this area. 

Table 14 also presents data on factors seen as affecting the employ- 
ment chances of criminology and corrections program graduates, except 
that the comparison is again by program status, department, and level. 
Including “non-degree” programs, the most frequently first-mentioned 
factor was lack of experience (with nine choices), closely followed by 
civil services exams (cited first by eight respondents). The fact that six 
of the eight who cited civil service exams w r ere from California and the 
remaining two were from Illinois indicates the extent to which these 
programs attempt to place graduates. Those emphasizing lack of ex- 
perience, on the other hand, were apt to be programs preparing students 
for administrative or university work, as reference back to Table 13 will 
show. Consequently, among programs more directly concerned with 
preparing graduates for probation, parole, and institutional work, re- 
quirements for advanced degrees and age loom as fairly important factors, 
since they w r ere ranked first five and four times respectively. 



Prestige of Programs among Correctional Administrators 



A final section of the questionnaire was designed to measure more 
subjective elements regarding programs of criminology and corrections. 
Respondents were asked a series of close'-ended opinion questions and 
then were encouraged to expand upon their responses. In this way, it 
was hoped that a partial assessment of programs of criminology and 
corrections as seen by program directors themselves would emerge. In 
the following paragraphs, the quantitative responses are presented and 
an attempt made briefly to summarize the written comments. 

Respondents were asked to indicate how they thought correctional 
administrators viewed their programs and how prestigious employment 
in criminology and corrections was to the student body and the faculty 
at their schools. As is shown in Table 15, they generally thought that 
programs of criminology and corrections were viewed with favor by 
correctional administrators. Among those responding, 21 thought cor- 
rectional administrators' views of their programs were very positive, 21 
somewhat positive, five neutral or indifferent. Only three said negative. 

Despite the generally positive attitudes attributed to correctional 
administrators, in their expanded remarks many respondents preferred 
to comment on why corrections and criminology programs had not 
gained total acceptance rather than to account for the acceptance which 
had been received. For the most part, this was attributed to the presence 
of three kinds of administrators: (1) political appointees and other 

poorly qualified administrators who see these programs as posing a 
personal threat; (2) custodially minded administrators who fear gradu- 
ates of these programs would “rock the boat”; and (3) practical-minded 
administrators who suspect that the training in these programs tends 
toward the impractical. Other reasons mentioned included the prefer- 
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ence of some administrators for persons trained in other disciplines and H 

the failure of other administrators to understand the objectives of these 

programs. A measure of self-criticism was introduced by one respondent, i { 

who asserted that part of the problem of gaining acceptance was that in 

the past some criminology and corrections program heads and their 

graduates have been too brash in their actions and too disparaging 

toward experience gained in the field. 

Among respondents commenting as to why criminology and correc- 
tions programs were positively viewed by administrators, the most fre- 
quent response simply was to point out how their programs are helping j 

to satisfy the need which exists in corrections for new staff and for up- f 

grading present staff. Several chose to cast this within a broader frame- } 

work by alluding to what one called the “strain toward professionalism” ; j 

occurring within corrections in many areas. J 

Another tack was to mention the specific value of graduates of crimi- 4 

nology and corrections programs. This was done by one respondent who 
said the products of these programs had a “healthy attitude” toward 
offenders and rehabilitation, and by several who stressed the ability of 
their graduates to serve as innovators in the field. One even implied 
that it was a status symbol in some agencies to have a criminology and 
corrections graduate on the staff. A few respondents said in effect that 
they had been able to “sell” their program by conveying their apprecia- 
tion for the problems of the administrator and their sincere desire to 
find solutions. 

As a final note, several respondents commented that they had de- 
tected a marked improvement in the attitude of correctional administra- 
tors over the years toward criminology and corrections programs and 
hinted that corrections today perhaps was at a threshold. As one put it: • 

There is a definite trend toward greater willingness [of correc- 
tional administrators] to enter into an active relationship with 
universities which are genuinely interested in the correctional 
field. However, there still is a lingering suspicion. Furthermore, 
neither party is certain of the best mode for developing a long- 
term relationship supportive of an effective pursuit of common 
interests. 

Status of Programs and Correctional Careers 

While the attitude of correctional administrators toward criminol- 
ogy and corrections programs, in the estimation of respondents, was 
generally believed to be quite favorable, the same could not be said for 
corrections as a career as seen by the student body and the faculty. As 
is presented in Table 15, only three respondents thought employment 
in corrections and criminology was regarded as very prestigious by the 
student body, while 21 said it was viewed as somewhat prestigious and 
21 said not prestigious. In the case of faculty, three respondents guessed 
very prestigious, while 18 said somewhat prestigious and 24 said not 
prestigious. 
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Those who indicated that they thought correctional work lacked 
prestige frequently said that the student body and faculty simply did 
not have an adequate knowledge of the field and its potential. Several 
went on to comment that, in the case of students, their ignorance could 
be traced to the failure of high school counselors to provide information 
on opportunities in the field. Other respondents asserted that the low 
regard for corrections on campus was no more than a reflection of the 
attitude of society in general toward this line of work, a condition which 
several saw as perpetuated by an unfavorable press. A third type of 
response was to mention the close and unfavorable association of cor- 
rections with other lines of work. Several, for example, said corrections 
to many was cop work. One mentioned a negative association with 
social work, although several others saw this as a strength. 

A final response was to point to actual conditions in the field such 
as poor pay, poor working conditions, and political favoritism. In the 
words of one respondent: 

> the state of the field of corrections is indicated 



best, perhaps, by the fact that correctional workers in the state’s 
major “treatment” center are paid wages which qualify them 
for federal poverty programs. The caliber of the personnel is 
comparable to the salaries paid. Need I say more? 

Those who saw correctional work as prestigious in the eyes of the 
student body and faculty were inclined to attribute this view to factors 
more or less peculiar to their individual situations. Several mentioned 
that their schools had a tradition of attracting students interested in 
public service, which fitted nicely into corrections as a career field. Others 
referred to the success they had had in propagandizing their program 
and the field across the campus or the strong support they had received 
from the president of the university. 

A few also cited working conditions in corrections in their state, 
which were good, or at least much better than they had been. One stated 
that at his school, where students come almost entirely from lower socio- 
economic groups, the relatively high salaries, non-discriminatory hiring 
policy, and civil service status of correctional work were inducements 
for many students. 

When the perceived attitude of faculty toward correctional work is 
examined by department, as is shown in Table 15, it is evident that 
respondents in departments of sociology saw correctional work as being 
viewed far less favorably than did those in criminology or other depart- 
ments. Of the 19 respondents in sociology departments who answered 
this question, only six thought correctional work was considered some- 
what or very prestigious among faculty. In contrast, of the nine re- 
spondents in criminology or other departments who answered this ques- 
tion, seven said they thought correctional work was somewhat prestigious 
among faculty. 

Some respondents chose to comment about this by noting that 
sociologists generally display an aversion toward what they consider to 
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be areas of applied sociology, such as correctional work. Several went on 
to mention that this attitude created special problems in attempting to 
operate a criminology and corrections program within a sociology de- 
partment. An illustration of the dilemmas which occur is found in the 
remarks of one respondent, when explaining why the stature of his 
program increased as graduation time drew near: 

. . . neither students nor faculty know what to do with a soci- 
ology major. Where do you sell it? Corrections is about the only 
field of buyers. ... As commencement approaches, we are flooded 
with worried candidates whom we have never seen before. These 
are students who now, at the eleventh hour, come to us for an 
entree into a field which they have rejected up to this point. 
Faculty are equally grudging in their acceptance of corrections. 
For nine out of the ten months of each academic year, they en- 
courage students to avoid corrections. In the tenth month, they 
capitulate because they perceive corrections as an overlooked 
occupational area and because as sociologists they do not, as a 
class, have the training to think of occupations. One very serious 
consequence of all this is that many students who should be 
steered into a concentration in corrections early in their matricu- 
lation are persuaded not to choose this field because of the 
pressure of faculty who really do not know what corrections is. 
Uninformed and hostile faculty members constitute, in my 
judgment, the greatest single impediment to a satisfactory reso- 
lution of the correctional manpower problem. 

Respondents were also asked to describe the emphasis of their pro- 
gram with respect to teaching theory and skills, and to comment on the 
caliber of students attracted to programs of criminology and corrections. 
As shown in Table 16, the overwhelming majority said their program 
emphasized both theory and skills. Among “established” and “new” 
programs, 25 checked both and 12 theory only. As would be expected, 
this relationship is reversed when “non-degree” programs are considered, 
with 10 teaching theory only and five both. 

As to the caliber of students attracted to these programs, very few 
respondents indicated it was above average while the great majority, 34 
out of 44, said it was average. For the most part, the comment was that 
students in criminology and corrections were fairly typical of those in 
the social sciences and hence were poorer students than those in the 
physical sciences but better than those in education or business. A fail- 
number said, however, that their students were not quite up to the 
caliber of students generally in the social sciences. Indeed, several com- 
plained that they needed a “below average” category to answer the 
question properly. 

Among other responses, several noted that the trend over the past 
few years was for better students to enter the field. One said that, while 
the undergraduates in his program compared well with the rest of the 
student body, this was not true of his graduate students, most of whom 
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were persons already in the field who were returning to school, often 1 

after a long absence. A few said they were drawing older, more mature 
students, likely to be married and very job-minded, while one said his j 

students were either drawn by the romantic lore of law enforcement or j 

were persons with a human-problems orientation. One respondent com- 
mented that very good minority group students, interested in self- 
advancement, were entering his program, but majority group students 
were less capable. 

Help Needed from Correctional Agencies 1 

I 

The last question asked how correctional agencies could best pro- j 

vide assistance to departments with courses in criminology and correc- j 

tions. While some responded that there was very little correctional 
agencies should do, including one who said they should “stay away and 
sulk in silence,” the question generally drew a spate of suggestions, as 

summarized below. 1 

! 

1. Field contact. By far the most common suggestion was for op- j 

portunities for students to observe and take part in correctional activities. j 

Suggestions ranged from tours and visits of facilities to such things as i 

internships, summer employment, and part-time jobs during the aca- j 

demic year. Several also requested an opportunity for volunteer work 5 

by students, while a few strongly stressed a need for summer employment jj 

opportunities for faculty as well as students. j 

2. Financial assistance. Closely related to the need for field experi- | 

ence was the desire for financial support for students. In addition to jj 

paid jobs and internships, stipends for better students were suggested. 

3. Staff involvement in course zuork. Some respondents indicated 
that correctional agencies should make more of an effort to involve their 
employees in criminology and corrections programs. Their suggestions 
ranged from granting employees time off to take course work, to tuition 

grants, to educational leaves for one to three years with full salary and i 

expense allowance. j 
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4. Involvement of correctional staff in course instruction. A fre- 
quent suggestion was that correctional agencies should make staff avail- 
able to serve as part-time instructors and as guest lecturers and speakers 
in criminology and corrections programs. Some respondents also sug- 
gested offenders as speakers for some courses. 

5. Agency-university liaison. Many respondents expressed a desire 
for a better dialogue with correctional agencies. Specific mention was 
made of the need to know the personnel requirements of agencies and 
for consultation by agencies on course content, 

6. Community relations work. Agencies were asked to do a better 
job of community relations work, particularly with respect to selling the 
general public on the idea of rehabilitation. 
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7. Recruitment. It was also suggested that agencies improve upon 
their recruitment practices through such devices as audio-visual material. 
Related to this, several noted the need for improved pay scales and 
better working conditions as a means for attracting students to the field. 

8. Research. A great many respondents stressed the need for op- 
portunities for students and faculty to carry out research projects in 
correctional settings. Some also indicated that financial assistance should 
be provided and that correctional staff should be made available to assist 
in these projects. 

9. Recognition of academic training. A few said agencies should 
give greater recognition to academic training, specifically by requiring a 
B.A. for some jobs. 

10. Career opportunities. Several also said there was a need for 
better career opportunities in corrections for graduates of criminology 
and corrections programs. In the words of one: 

The fact is that, in spite of the frequent clamor for training for 
the correctional field addressed to the universities, the field of 
corrections has not defined any positions to which this training 
would lead and has not provided within its personnel structure 
any slots for the utilization of the acquired skills. 

11. Miscellaneous. One respondent stated that the real problem 
was not with correctional agencies but elsewhere: (1) with merit systems 
whose entry specifications and examinations do not reflect current theory 
and practice; (2) with hostile university colleagues; and (3) with pro- 
fessional associations which fail aggressively to support programs of 
criminology and corrections when they meet agreed-upon educational 
standards. 
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NOTES 

1 Herman Piven and Abraham Alcabcs, Education, Training and Manpower in Cor- 
rections and Law Enforcement, Source Book I, Colleges and Universities (Washington: 
U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1966); American Correctional 
Association, Report of Ad Hoc Committee on Professional Correctional Education 
(New York: The Association, 1962); Albert Morris, “What’s New in Education for 
Correctional Work,” Correctional Research, XIII (issue for November 1963); Howard 
E. Fradkin, A Suiucy of Sociological Instructors Who Teach Undergraduate Courses hi 
Corrections, Children’s Bureau Monograph (Washington: U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, 1960); W. T. Adams, A ‘ Study of Curriculum Content of 
Juvenile Delinquency Courses in Western Univeristies and Colleges (Boulder, Colo.: 
Western Interstate Commission for Higher Education, 1962); W. T. Adams, An Inter- 
state Approach to Juvenile Delinquency Research and Training (Boulder, Colo.: 
Western Interstate Commission for Higher Education, 1963). 

2 Fifteen did not indicate any courses in criminology and corrections; one was a law 
enforcement program only; one offered an associate in arts degree in corrections; and 
three were schools of social work 'which were outside the scope of the survey. 

3 States represented in the East were New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and the 
District of Columbia with one each; in the South, Florida, Alabama, Tennessee and 
Texas with one each, in the Midtvest, Illinois witli three, Iowa with two, and Indiana, 
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Ohio, Minnesota, and Michigan with one each; and in the West, California with eight, 
Arizona, Washington, and Utah with two each, and Nevada and Colorado with one 
each. 

* States represented in the East were Pennsylvania with two and New York with one; 
in the South, Kentucky, Georgia, and South Carolina with one each; in the Midwest, 
Indiana with two and Ohio with one; and in the West, California. 

5 Other departments were as follows: Department of Criminal Justice; Department of 
Police Science; ^Institute of Correctional Administration; Center for the Study of 
Crime, Delinquency and Corrections; School of Police Administration and Public 
Safety; Division of Social Science and Corrections; Department of Public Administra- 
tion; and School of Social Work. While social work programs were excluded from the 
survey, one is included because, unlike others, it offers a specialized degree in correc- 
tions at the undergraduate level. 

6 Five were undergraduate programs only, two graduate, and one unknown. 

7 Department of Criminology, School of Public Administration, Center for Law En- 
forcement and Corrections, School of Criminal Justice, and Institute of Government. 

8 It also would have been desirable to obtain information on the number of students 
presently concentrating in corrections or criminology. However, since preliminary 
explorations indicated that the figure often was unobtainable, the question was not 
asked. 

9 This is, of course, an arbitrary assumption, since many courses carry more or less 
than three credit hours. It is thought, however, that any distortion which results from 
using the three-hours = one-course formula will not be great. 

10 Some respondents did attempt to provide unduplicated totals. 

11 No comparison is made with programs in other departments because the figures for 
this category are greatly distorted by the presence of a police science and corrections 
program with very large enrollment at both the'lindergraduate and graduate levels 
but with few students graduating with a concentration in corrections. Were this not 
the case, the ratios for other departments would be similar to those for criminology 
departments. 

12 From 1955 through 1960, “between 70 and 80 percent of all students [in social work] 
received financial aid.” Council on Social Work Education, Potentials and Problems 
in the Changing Agency-School Relationships in Social Work Education (New York: 
The Council, 1966), p. 5. 

13 According to a national survey of students scheduled to graduate from Vocational 
Rehabilitation Administration graduate training programs in 1965, 88 percent received 
some form of financial aid, mostly in the form of VRA grants. Marvin B. Sussman, 
Progress Report — Rehabilitation Staff Studies: A Program of Research on Occupations 
and Professions in the Field of Rehabilitation (Cleveland, Ohio: Western Reserve 
University, 1966), p. 9. 

14 For example, a special advisory committee to the President’s Commission on Law 
Enforcement and Administration of Justice gave the following qualification standards 
for probation and parole officers. 

(a) Preferred: Possession of a master’s degree from an accredited school of 
social work or comparable study in correction, criminology, psychology, sociology, 
or a related field of social science. 

(b) Minimum: Possession of a bachelors degree from an accredited college, 
with a major in the social or behavioral sciences and one of the following; (1) 1 
year of graduate study in an accredited school of social work or comparable study 
in correction, criminology, psychology, sociology, or a related field of social science; 
or (2) 1 year of paid full-time casework experience under professional supervision 
in a recognized social agency. 

President's Commission on Law Enforcement and Administration of Justice, 
Task Force Report : Corrections (Washington: U. S. Government Printing Office 
1967), pp. 207-208. 

15 These were respondents who, when asked to indicate the areas in corrections for 
which their students were best prepared, ranked probation and parole either first and 
second, respectively, or second and first. 
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COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES SURVEYED, 
BY PROGRAM STATUS 1 



Established Programs (33): 



American University 

Auburn University 

Ball State University 

Bowling Green State University 

California State College, Long Beach 

City University of New York 

Florida State University 

Fresno State College 

Iowa State University 

Michigan State University 

Nevada Southern University 2 

Northern Arizona State University 

Northern Illinois University 

Pepperdine College 

Sacramento State College 

Sam Houston State Teachers College 

San Diego State College 

San Francisco State College 



New Programs (10): 



Anderson College 
Indiana State University 
Indiana University of Pennsylvania 
Kent State University 
Pennsylvania State University 
State University of New York 
at Albany 



Non-Degree Programs (20): 



Bradley University 

California State College, Los Angeles 

Drake University 

Fordham University 

Idaho State University 

Mercer University 

Ohio State University 

Rhode Island University 

Saint Bonaventure University 

Southern Colorado State College 
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San Jose State College 
Southern Illinois University 
University of Arizona 
University of California, Berkeley 
(School of Criminology) 
University of Colorado 
University of Illinois 
(Chicago Circle) 

University of Iowa 
University of Maryland 
University of Minnesota 
University of Pennsylvania 
University of Tennessee 
University of Utah 
University of Washington 
Utah State University 
Washington State University 
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University of Georgia 
University of Kentucky 
University of South Carolina 
University of Southern California 
(School of Public Administration) 



University of Delaware 
University of Florida 
University of Illinois 
University of Michigan 
University of Montana 
University of Nevada 
University of North Carolina 
University of Richmond 
University of Virginia 
Whittier College 
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